44                       Reply to Objections II

clearly impossible that He should lie: a fact more certain than any
natural light and often indeed more evident than it on account of
the light of grace.

But certainly the sin that Turks and other infidels commit in
not embracing the Christian religion is not due to their refusal to
assent to obscure doctrines as being obscure, but arises either
because they strive against the divine grace that moves them
internally, or because by other sins they make themselves unworthy
of grace. I boldly affirm that an infidel who, destitute of all super-
natural grace, and plainly ignoring all that we Christians believe
to have been revealed by God, embraces the faith to him obscure,
impelled thereto by certain fallacious reasonings, will not be a true
believer, but will the rather commit a sin in not using his reason
properly. I believe that no orthodox Theologian has ever had any
other opinion than this, nor will those who read my works be able
to imagine that I have not recognised this supernatural light, since
in the fourth Meditation, in which I have investigated the cause of
falsity, I expressly said that 'it inclines our inmost thought to will
without yet diminishing our liberty1.'

But I should like you to remember here that, in matters that
may be embraced by the will, I made a very strict distinction
between the practical life and the contemplation of truth. For to
the extent to which the practical life is involved, so far am I from
thinking that assent must be given only to what is clearly seen, that
on the contrary I believe that we need not always expect to find
even probable truths there; rather it is often the case that we must
choose one out of a number of alternatives about which we are quite
ignorant, and cleave to this none the less firmly after we have
decided for it, as long as no arguments hostile to it can be enter-
tained, than if it had been selected for reasons of the highest
evidence, as I have explained on p. 26 of my Discourse on Method2.
But where only the contemplation of truth is involved, who has
ever denied that assent must be refused when the matter is obscure
and cannot be perceived with sufficient distinctness ? But that this
latter question alone is the subject of discussion in my Meditations
is proved both by the very passages in debate, and by the fact that
at the end of the first Meditation I made a statement in express
terms to the following effect 'that I could not at this point yield too
much to distrust, since my object was not action, but knowledge*'

1 Cf. Med. iv. Vol. i. p. 175.               2 Of. Discourse, Part m. Vol. i. p. 96.

3 Vol. i. p. 148, par. 2, sub fin.